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The literature on social movements and deviance has failed to recognize 
that social movement organizations also promote deviance in society. This 
oversight stems from a tendency in the dominant paradigm of social move- 
ment theory to normalize the activities of these movements by equating 
their activities with political behavior. Focusing on the modern militia 
movement, we discuss the explicit and implicit paths through which move- 
ments promote deviance and/or criminal behavior. Noting that the move- 
ment has both a “defensive” and an “offensive” wing, we find that they 
promote deviance both through their ideology, which legitimizes deviance, 
and through their organizational structures, which are unable to control 
either the actions of those who are part of the movement or the flow of 
movement-generated information. 
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Traditionally, researchers have recognized several types of or- 
ganizations as promoting deviance. These include organized crime 
groups (such as street gangs and drug cartels), corporations, and 
governments engaged in illegal activities. We argue that a fourth 
type of organization belongs to this category: social movement or- 
ganizations. In this paper, we examine one social movement in 
depth—the modern militia movement—to demonstrate this point. 
Focusing on this movement in the United States, we seek to demon- 
strate how its structure and ideology explicitly and implicitly pro- 
mote deviant and/or criminal behavior. 

The militia movement not only is a matter of current interest, 
but also has been strongly stigmatized as deviant (Anderson 1996). 
In recent times, for instance, this movement has received a great 
deal of news coverage linking it with major, high-profile crimes 
such as the shooting at the White House, the Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing, the bombing in Atlanta during the Olympics, and the sabotage 
of Amtrak lines in the West. Yet the degree to which the militia 
movement was responsible for these atrocities is still debatable. 
Although we focus here on the militia movement, our conclusions 
may possibly apply to other social movements, both left-wing and 
right-wing. 

We begin with a brief discussion of the concept of organized 
deviance. This is followed by a review of social movement theory in 
general, and resource mobilization theory in particular, and how 
they relate to deviance. Next we discuss in detail how social move- 
ment organizations can explicitly and implicitly promote deviance 
and/or crime through both ideology and organizational structure. 
Then after reviewing the data we employed to study the militia 
movement, we discuss the movement’s ideology, mobilization, and 
structure, and apply our theoretical perspective. 


PERSPECTIVES ON ORGANIZED DEVIANCE 


Three primary types of organizations have been recognized as 
promoting deviance. The first type consists of organizations that 
explicitly promote deviant and illegal activity as a part of their nor- 
mal “operations.” Examples include street gangs, drug cartels, mo- 
torcycle gangs, and similar groups (see, for example, Hopper and 
Moore 1997; Jankowski 1991; Klein 1995; Shelden, Tracy, and 
Brown 1997). The second type of organization, for the most part, 
implicitly promotes deviant activity as the most efficient means of 
reaching a desired end such as making a profit or beating the com- 
petition. Messner and Rosenfeld (1994) discuss how certain organi- 
zations of this type are characterized by a “by any means necessary” 
philosophy, which is endemic to American society and is directly 
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related to the promotion of crime, including white-collar crime (also 
see Merton 1938; Sutherland 1949; Vaughn 1997). The best exam- 
ples include organizations that engage in corporate crimes such as 
price fixing or illegal dumping. 

The third type consists of governments engaged in what has 
been called “state organized crime.” Chambliss (1997:170) defines 
such crime as “acts defined by law as criminal and committed by 
state officials in pursuit of their job as representatives of the state.” 
Like white-collar crime, state organized crime illustrates how devi- 
ance is implicitly encouraged as an efficient means to a desired end. 
In this case, however, the goal is not to make a profit but purport- 
edly to further the interests and security of the state. 


Certainly an organization can promote deviance both explicitly 
and implicitly, but we mention them here as distinct categories in 
order to highlight the different ways in which deviance may be 
encouraged. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT THEORY AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT DEVIANCE 


Not only has the literature on deviance failed to include social 
movement organizations (SMOs) as types of organizations that pro- 
mote deviance; this perspective also is absent from the current so- 
cial movement literature. This oversight is due largely to the 
characterization of social movements by the dominant theoretical 
perspective in the field, resource mobilization (RM) theory. Previ- 
ously the dominant perspective was a consensus-based approach 
known as the collective behavior school. Models based on that ap- 
proach, however, conceived of social movements and their partici- 
pants as driven by emotion, irrationality, and anomie—a 
conception that later researchers found to be flawed (see McAdam, 
McCarthy, and Zald 1988). 


In its place, RM theory proposed a conflict based approach that 
frames social movements as political. This has had two conse- 
quences in regards to deviance. First, because RM theory is con- 
flict-based, it tends to view the values, behaviors, and tactics of 
different groups in society as relative: That is, they are neither 
“normal” nor “deviant.” Normality and its opposite depend on 


which group has the power to set the standards by which society 
defines deviance. 


1 Similarities exist between RM and labeling theory, as articulated by Becker 
(1963). The latter holds that deviance is in the eye of the beholder, and to some 
extent is a social construction. 
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Second, because social movements are framed as political, they 
are seen as representing the legitimate interests of relatively pow- 
erless groups. “RM analysts [tend] to treat collective protest as if it 
were merely interest group politics” (Piven and Cloward 1992:303). 
Thus the promotion of what others would consider to be “deviance” 
on the part of social movements, either through promulgating devi- 
ant beliefs or through using deviant tactics, is viewed by RM simply 
as the expression of legitimate political interests excluded from the 
polity. Therefore the use of such tactics is regarded as part of the 
normal political calculus of relatively powerless groups that are de- 
nied regular access to institutionalized channels or sources of 
power. 


Along a related line, the use of such tactics by social move- 
ments is seen as a function of the political and media environment 
in which they operate. Scholars occasionally view these tactics as 
stimulated by the strategic needs of the movement in open conflict 
with an opponent, or as a way to draw other parties into the con- 
flict. Such was the case during the civil rights movement: Activists 
employed illegal sit-ins and marches in part to force their oppo- 
nents to react violently, in the correct belief that such a reaction in 
the long run would work in favor of the movement. The civil rights 
movement employed “deviant” tactics to force the federal govern- 
ment to intervene favorably or to stimulate the sympathy and sup- 
port of potential third-party constituencies such as northern white 
liberals (see McAdam 1982; Morris 1984). Social movements also 
are seen as depending heavily on the media to spread their message 
(Dalton, Kuechler, and Burklin 1990). Yet because of the inherent 
desire of the news media to cover “interesting news,” social move- 
ments often are forced to stimulate highly dramatic events by en- 
gaging in “deviant” acts (Gitlin 1980; Molotch 1979). 

The common thread is that RM theorists view deviant tactics 
as normal because the interests (or ideology) of powerless groups 
are regarded a priori as legitimate, and because the political and 
media environment in which social movements operate necessitates 
the employment of such tactics. As a result, the label deviance typi- 
cally has not been employed to describe social movements or their 
tactics. In this sense, RM theory has tended to “normalize” non- 
normative behavior (Piven and Cloward 1992). 


Yet, despite RM researchers’ failure to employ the term devi- 
ance, much has been written about social movements’ use and pro- 
motion of what many criminologists and others would call deviance. 
For instance, the use of violence as a means of accomplishing social 
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movements’ goals has received a great deal of attention (see Gam- 
son 1990; Tilly 1986). The same can be said of movements that em- 
ploy less violent, but nonetheless deviant, tactics. An array of 
deviant actors has been examined, including animal rights activists 
who throw paint on fur wearers, environmental activists who 
openly interfere with whaling boats, and antinuclear activists who 
illegally occupy nuclear plant sites (Klandermans and Oegama 
1987). 


Unfortunately, by viewing social movement deviance only as a 
form of political behavior, RM theorists overlook the central ques- 
tions: “why [people] sometimes break the rules, why they defy ex- 
pectations of their community, and why they risk the often terrible 
penalties that such defiance entails” (Piven 1981:496). 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND DEVIANCE 


Despite the general failure of the literature to recognize SMOs 
as a distinct type of organization that promotes deviance, social 
movements possess many of the characteristics of organizations 
that are typically associated with deviance. Like criminal organiza- 
tions, SMOs explicitly promote and organize deviance, although 
(unlike criminal organizations) not for direct monetary gain. Like 
corporations, SMOs may promote value systems that contribute im- 
plicitly to the incidence of deviance, though they do not pursue fi- 
nancial profit. And like governments that engage in state 
terrorism, SMOs may implicitly encourage deviance as a means toa 
political end. Even so, SMOs cannot be directly compared to any of 
these types of organizations, largely because the goals of SMOs are 
not directed explicitly toward crime (as an end in itself), SMOs 
themselves are not concerned with profit, and they do not possess 
the power available to states. Much like these other organizations, 
however, SMOs can promote deviance either explicitly or implicitly 
through both organizational and ideological structures. 


Explicit Promotion of Deviance 


The explicit promotion of deviance by organizations is mani- 
fested most clearly in the support of tactics that incorporate cultur- 
ally unacceptable behaviors. Examples include student groups’ 
occupation of campus buildings, antinuclear protestors’ chaining 
themselves to fences at nuclear facilities, and more militant acts 
such as ACT-UP members’ disruption of religious services at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and their desecration of the Host. In each case, 
the SMO directly led, organized, and supported the expression of 
deviant tactics by committing and spending resources on such acts. 
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SMOs also promote deviance explicitly through ideological 
statements that encourage deviant tactics in the absence of direct 
organizational support. This behavior is often characteristic of 
groups that also support deviance organizationally, but it may ex- 
tend to individual behavior outside the movement’s control. The 
ideological promotion of deviance is manifested in the legitimiza- 
tion of deviant behaviors that are consistent with the aims of the 
movement. Thus the gay and lesbian movement, for example, 
promulgates an ideology that supports gays’ rights to live in com- 
mitted relationships and to raise children (often through adoption); 
such behaviors are considered deviant or nonnormative. Even 
though these behaviors receive no direct organizational support 
(although support networks may exist), they are promoted as be- 
haviors that individuals have a right to exercise. Thus, by con- 
structing, communicating, legitimizing, and supporting such an 
ideology, the movement explicitly endorses these forms of deviance. 


Implicit Promotion of Deviance 


These ways of supporting deviance are fairly straightforward 
because they are associated with the direct intentions of move- 
ments. Beyond such explicit methods, however, SMOs also may 
contribute implicitly to the incidence of deviance when they cannot 
control their members’ actions or when they create an atmosphere 
in which deviant behavior is more likely, absent any direct legi- 
timization of the behavior. Sometimes, in fact, this implicit promo- 
tion of deviance by the SMO may be unintentional; the SMO 
actually may oppose deviant acts by its members or supporters. 

The implicit promotion of deviance can be fostered by both or- 
ganizational and ideological characteristics of movements. On the 
organizational level, SMOs can create a climate that allows devi- 
ance to occur when their ability to punish deviant behavior is im- 
paired or when they cannot control exit from or entry into the 
movement. SMOs inability to punish deviant behavior effectively is 
most often associated with inept or decentralized organizations. 
Such organizations lack the controls or resources necessary to pun- 
ish members’ deviant behavior. In addition, when exit from and en- 
try into the movement (rather than SMOs) are not controlled 
exclusively by the SMO, the power to employ negative punishments 
such as expulsion or excommunication is not available as a control 
mechanism. In fact, it is a mistake to equate a movement with the 
formal membership of movement organizations. As McAdam 
observes, 
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[Pleople do not “join” social movements in the same sense 
that they join formal organizations; and only in the limit- 
ing case of formal affiliation with a movement group is 
there an unambiguous distinction between members and 
nonmembers of the movement. The problem is that the 
member/nonmember distinction may miss the great 
number of persons who are by some definition “active”, in 
the movement. (1986:66). 
In this sense, no movement organization can control entry or exit 
into the movement as a whole. (Also see McCarthy and Zald 1977; 
Turner 1981. For a discussion of what are called nonorganizational 
activists unassociated with any specific SMO, see McCaffrey 1998.) 


Therefore some individuals who support the overall goals of a 
movement, but who do not belong to a particular SMO, may still 
commit deviant acts. Such acts, they believe, are designed to fur- 
ther the movement’s goals even if no SMO supports these actions. 
Because of the overall ideological affinity between the individual 
and the SMO, some people may interpret this failure of the SMOs 
to prevent deviant acts as implicitly condoning such behavior. 


Furthermore, when social movements are characterized by 
multiple centers of action (as when multiple SMOs characterize a 
common movement), they are often unable to control deviance for a 
number of reasons. First, when multiple SMOs exist, the move- 
ment has no accepted leadership. This may result in the lack of a 
well-defined authority. Second, multiple SMOs sometimes may 
give rise to significant ideological variations within the movement, 
which may include different views of the appropriateness of deviant 
behavior. Third, the lack of a clear center also may contribute to 
the movement’s inability to control the creation, content, or distri- 
bution of information. Thus, movements will be unable to regulate 
the content of movement-related information; in addition, the infor- 
mation could flow beyond the boundaries of the SMOs. As a result, 
individuals not specifically associated with movement organiza- 
tions may nonetheless be inspired by the discourse of the movement 
to engage in deviant behavior. 


In several ways, SMOs also may foster deviance implicitly 
through ideological pronouncements. First, an SMO’s ideology 
may present the movement’s underlying goals as highly important: 
The ideology may argue for the primacy and centrality of the goals. 
When great importance is attributed to the goals of the movement, 
such as freedom, equality, justice, or survival of the nation-state, 
people may be motivated to engage in deviant behavior in service of 
these goals or values. This may contribute to a mindset that legiti- 
mizes a “by any means necessary” position. In addition and related 
to this possibility, the ideology may paint a picture in which one’s 
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primary values are perceived as seriously threatened. When these 
ideological considerations are combined with the SMOs lack of con- 
trol over who enters and exits their movement, it becomes much 
more likely that deviance will be implicitly promoted. 

Second, SMO ideology may frame its opponents stereotypically, 
so as to dehumanize its targets of action. Opponents also may be 
framed as unworthy of equal consideration, as when they are seen 
as evil or corrupt. The dehumanization of opponents creates an en- 
vironment in which the normative moral controls on deviant behay- 
ior are weakened or eliminated. It also may undermine the 
opponents’ normally legitimate authority. 

Because the next step is to apply this framework to the modern 
militia movement, we now discuss the sources that we employed in 
gathering data on this movement. 


SOURCES AND DATA 


For news sources we used the popular print media (daily news- 
papers such as the New York Times and newsmagazines such as 
U.S. News and World Report), as well as the Internet and reports 
issued from private watch groups: The Anti-Defamation League, 
(ADL), the American Jewish Committee (AJC), and the Southern 
Poverty Law Center (SPLC). 

Also, to compile information on the militia movement, we con- 
sulted literature produced and disseminated by various militias 
and their sympathizers through books or on the Internet, militia 
leaders’ testimony before Congress (Militia Movement in the 
United States 1995), and books by scholars (Barkun 1997; Bennett 
1995; Gibson 1994; Hamm 1997), journalists (Anderson 1996; Dyer 
1997; Karl 1995), and others (Abanes 1996; Dees and Corcoran 
1996; Pratt 1995a; 1995b; Stern 1996) who examine the various as- 
pects of the militias. 

Most of these sources have associated problems. For example, 
the reports issued by private watch groups may be somewhat prob- 
lematic for a variety of reasons. First, the great majority of these 
groups are ideologically opposed to the militias (Dority 1995; 
Kaplan 1997). Second, the private watch groups are known to be 
somewhat vague in disclosing their methodology, as reflected in the 
fact that none of them discuss their data and methods. For in- 
stance, the AJC merely explains in two sentences that its report is 
compiled from press accounts, militia documents, Internet postings, 
and information from other groups (AJC 1995). 

Similarly, material written and disseminated by the militias 
may be biased because “These groups naturally report facts from 
their own perspective” (Marks 1996:10). In addition, it is believed 
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that this material is written by the leaders of these groups. Thus it 
is not clear whether it accurately reflects the views of all or most of 
the members, or only those of the leaders. Yet because we are con- 
cerned here with organizational structures and ideologies of the 
various militia groups, we believe that the descriptions provided by 
the various leaders and observers are reliable sources of 
information. 

In terms of this type of information we focus mainly on infor- 
mation disseminated by and about the Michigan Militia and the Mi- 
litia of Montana from 1994 to 1996. These two groups are 
acknowledged by most observers of the movement to be the largest 
and most influential of the various militia organizations (Bennett 
1995; M. Cooper 1995; Dees and Corcoran 1996; Hamilton 1996; 
Hamm 1997; Karl 1995; McLemee 1995; Stern 1996), and the years 
from 1994 to 1996 appear to be the period when the militias were 
most active.” In addition, during this time some of the most sensa- 
tional crimes were linked either to militia members or to supporters 
of the militia movement,? such as the Oklahoma City bombing, the 
sabotage of the Amtrak lines in Arizona, and the bombing at the 
Olympic Games in Atlanta. 

Finally, material published by popular news sources also con- 
tains biases. Some of the stories published by the media are sensa- 
tionalized and put a negative spin on the militias, despite these 
sources’ purported objectivity. Nonetheless, available information 
on the militias is so sparse in the academic journals in criminal jus- 
tice and sociology that we found it necessary to use these nonaca- 
demic sources in addition to scholarly works. 

In the academic literature, a few law review articles have ex- 
amined legal and constitutional issues related to the militia move- 
ment (see Barnett 1995; Barry 1996; Denning and Harlan 1996; 
Dougherty 1995; Dunlap 1995; Kopel and Olson 1996; Larizza 1996; 
Polesky 1996; Williams 1996). In addition, quite a few books have 
examined the patriot and militia movements through explaining 
what causes people to join the movement. Most of these works fo- 
cus on a combination of economic and cultural explanations (e.g., 


2 Today it appears that the militia movement has declined somewhat. It still 
persists, however, even though some militia groups have adopted a lower profile by 
meeting in secret or by not calling themselves militias, or have disbanded altogether 
ita ede Anderson 1996; Burghart and Crawford 1996; Dyer 1997; Hamm 1997; 

tern 6). 


8 Specifically, we employ both material originating from militia groups them- 
selves and material originating from outside sources that seek to understand or de- 
scribe the militia movement. All of the information cited here originates directly 
from militia organizations that meet our definition of the term militias. Specific or- 
ganizations that are discussed by other sources, which we then cite, may not fall 
pee our definition of militia; most of that material, however, appears to fit our 

efinition. 
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Dyer 1997; Gibson 1994). Also, some social science articles focus on 
and analyze the militias by comparing them with other contempo- 
rary social movements (see Castels, Yazawa, and Kiselyova 1995). 


DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION 


A review of the literature—newspaper accounts, magazine arti- 
cles, watchdog reports, and scholarly publications—reveals a 
wealth of information about the ideology, organizational structures, 
and workings of the militia movement. Surprisingly, however, it 
seems that hardly anyone has defined the movement; when a defi- 
nition is provided, it sometimes is too narrow. Barkun (1997), for 
example, offers the following definition: “Militias are locally based 
private armed groups that possess a command structure, engage in 
military training or exercises and claim to fulfill essential public 
functions: protection of the community against tyranny” (271-72). 
Although this definition is a beginning, it does not apply to the Mili- 
tia of Montana, which advocates the need for military training, but 
rarely engages in such training itself (see below). 

Thus, after an extensive review of the literature, we propose 
the following twofold definition. First, there must be a strong ideo- 
logical base consisting of intense hostility to the federal govern- 
ment. Second, there must be affirmative, group-based activities 
including paramilitary maneuvers or the advocation or dissemina- 
tion of information about such maneuvers, which are a product of 
this viewpoint. This definition, we contend, encompasses most ac- 


tivities of organizations termed militias (also see Hamilton 1996). 


The ideological component consists of a pervasive mistrust, 
fear, and hatred of the establishment, usually defined as the U.S. 
government, the United Nations, and the media. These feelings go 
hand in hand with beliefs in conspiracy theories concerning the es- 
tablishment (Hawkins 1994). The conspiracy theories extol a belief 
that the government, in concert with the U.N., is seeking to deprive 
citizens of their rights, primarily but not exclusively their right to 
keep and bear arms, and is attempting to institute a “one world” 
government (Bock 1995; Hawkins 1994; Lambert 1995; Schneider 
1994; Shapiro 1995). Furthermore, militias contend that if the 
right to bear arms is compromised, all other rights will soon be lost 
as well. 

These beliefs by themselves, however, are not sufficient to qual- 
ify a group as a militia. They must lead to certain actions or the 
advocation of certain actions: specifically, organizing an entity 
composed of like-minded individuals, whose purpose is to plan and 
prepare a defense against perceived threats or to disseminate infor- 
mation that calls for such actions. Another prerequisite for militia 
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status is paramilitary training and maneuvers, or advocating such 
maneuvers, including the use of weapons, in preparation for what is 
perceived as the coming final confrontation with the establishment 
(Michigan Militia Resources 1996a). 


To understand how the militia movement explicitly and implic- 
itly fosters deviant behavior, we must review in detail its ideology, 
mobilization, and organizational structures. 


IDEOLOGY, MOBILIZATION, AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE MILITIAS 


Ideology 


Militia members feel alienated from the government, popular 
culture, the media (Militia Movement in the United States 1995), 
corporate elites, the global economy (Durbin 1995; Shelton 1995), 
and contemporary progress, all of which they view as foreign, ad- 
versarial forces. Their hatred is reserved primarily for the federal 
government (Abanes 1996; Doskotch 1995; Olson 1996). Militias, 
however frequently extol the virtues of community-oriented local 
government: “[Mjany private militiamen and their organizations 
are strong supporters of local law enforcement” (McBride 1996:121; 
also see Michigan Militia Resources 1996b) (ADL 1994, 1995; AJC 
1995; Downes and Foster 1994; Shapiro 1995; Tanner 1995; Zes- 
kind 1995). 


Similarly, it is claimed that the militias can be a source of aid 
to both the local government and private citizens during emergen- 
cies or natural disasters: “Some militias actually resemble public 
service groups more than anything else. New Hampshire’s Hills- 
borough County Dragons, for example, include shoveling snow for 
the elderly in their list of good works for the community” (Abanes 
1996:25) (Dees and Corcoran 1996; Downes and Foster 1994; 
Shelton 1995). In fact, the Michigan Militia’s web page, under the 
heading “Some of Our Recent Activities,” proudly noted: “Jamie 
Rott from the missing children network has requested the MMC- 
Wolverines assistance in locating the kidnaped 11 year old girl from 
the Muskegon area” (Michigan Militia Resources 1997). The Michi- 
gan Militia also boasted that their presence was especially welcome 
because of the communications equipment they provided to aid in 
the search (also see Shelton 1995). 


In contrast to this support for local government, militias be- 
lieve that the federal government intends to take away people’s 
rights in the most brutal fashion, and to put an end to true democ- 
racy in America (SPLC 1996). In addition, the militias believe that 
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they have been targeted for repression and destruction by the fed- 
eral government (ADL 1995) because they are the only ones who 
realize the true nature of the current government, and are willing 
to warn, mobilize, and eventually fight for the American people. As 
one militia supporter states, “They [the government] are ruthless, 
they are cunning, they are cutthroat, and furthermore, we are their 
target” (ADL 1995:12). 


According to militia ideology, the government is beginning to 
institute a new world order (Anderson 1996; Barkun 1997; SPLC 
1996) in which the United States will lose sovereignty in order to 
facilitate the implementation of a “one world” government, to be op- 
erated by the U.N. (Anderson 1996; Barkun 1997; Stern 1996). Al- 
most all militias believe that this will necessitate the introduction 
of foreign troops to American soil, or already has done so. These 
foreign troops will aid in establishing and implementing the New 
World Order (NWO), whose primary goal is to usurp citizens’ rights 
(Junas 1995; Schneider 1994; Tanner 1995). John Trochman, head 
of the Militia of Montana, paints an apocalyptic picture: “When the 
troops come in, they'll come in such a force it will be incredible! In 
forty eight hours they will have a hundred million troops here. 
They'll come out of the ground! They'll come from submarines! 
They'll come from air drops! They'll come from everywhere!” (Kelly 
1995:74). 


Despite this consensus regarding the agenda of foreign troops, 
individual militias differ as to their identity. Various militias have 
identified these troops and equipment as coming from the U.N. 
(Bock 1995; Schneider 1994), Russia (Bennett 1995; Marks 1996; 
Shapiro 1995), Hong Kong (ADL 1994; Anderson 1996), Germany 
and Africa (AJC 1995; Bennett 1995; Tanner 1995), and China 
(Marks 1996). Other militias have claimed that domestic street 
gangs (i.e., Bloods and Crips) will be used as shock troops to imple- 
ment this new order (AJC 1995; Anderson 1996; Karl 1995; Marks 
1996; McLemee 1995; Shapiro 1995). 


According to militia ideology, to ensure the swift and efficient 
implementation of the new order, the government considers it nec- 
essary to confiscate private citizens’ firearms. Disarming the popu- 
lace will ensure that citizens are deprived of the means to combat 
this foreign onslaught. Thus the right to keep and bear arms is at 
the heart of the militia movement (Bock 1995; Bennett 1995; 
Downes and Foster 1994; Hawkins 1994; Schneider 1994; Stern 
1996; Zeskind 1995). Many of the militias believe that the confisca- 
tion process has already begun. In their minds, the Brady Bill, 
which mandates a waiting period for the purchase of a firearm, and 
the 1994 Crime Bill, which bans certain types of assault weapons, 
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represent the beginning of the end of the right to own and possess 
firearms. 

Militias claim not only that the right to keep and bear arms 
and to form militias flows from the Second Amendment of the Con- 
stitution but also that these “fundamental” rights predate both the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. One former militia commander 
stated that the Constitution “merely recognize(d) the existing natu- 
ral right of all people to defend and protect themselves” (Olson 
1996). Militias state that these rights existed in the colonies before 
the federal union was formed. Thus the militias contend not only 
that these rights are inherent and natural, but also that they have 
existed from “antiquity” and can never be taken away from the peo- 
ple (Abanes 1996; Hamilton 1996; Olson 1996; Pratt 1995a, 1995b). 


Militias assert that these rights were “grandfathered” into the 
American Constitutional scheme, as reflected in the following 
statement: 


The militia consisting of people owning and bearing per- 

sonal weapons is the very authority out of which the 

United States Constitution grew. This point must be em- 

phasized. Neither the citizens militia nor the citizens pri- 

vate arsenal can be an appropriate subject for federal 
legislation or regulation .... While some say that the right 

to keep and bear arms is granted to Americans by the Con- 

stitution just the opposite is true. The federal government 

is itself the child of the armed citizen. . .(and thus) no man 

made law can abolish the citizen militia. (Olson 1996) 

Militias posit that the right to bear arms is of paramount im- 
portance because it “becomes the source of the guarantee that the 
state will not be found defenseless in the presence of a threat to its 
security” (Olson 1996). In the same vein, one supporter of the mili- 
tias writes that the militias 

[are] a reasonable extension of the philosophy of armed self 

defense. If one keeps weapons to protect ones family 

against the criminal intruder, doesn’t it also make sense to 
prepare for the possibility that the government may turn 
criminally violent?... An armed citizenry like a free press 

is an important bulwark of liberty. These arguments as- 

sume that the framers of the Constitution intended that 

armed citizens would serve as the ultimate check on gov- 
ernment power. Militia supporters argue that arms are 
most valuable as deterrents, whether to prowlers or out of 

control government agents.‘ (Tanner 1995:1-2) 

Proponents of gun control often fail to appreciate that militia 
members passionately believe that guns—all guns—may be neces- 
sary to preserve American freedom from possible threats, both for- 
eign and domestic. Often gun control advocates seem to imply that 
the criterion for deciding whether a particular gun should be legal 
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is its usefulness for hunting. To militia members, however, this 
point is irrelevant because the right to bear arms is about protect- 
ing freedom, not the right to hunt: 

Anti Gunners often ask regarding an AR-15 or an AK-47, 

“Why would anyone want a gun like that? You cannot 

hunt with it! Even if that were true, the answer constitu- 

tionally is so what?” Truly, the Second Amendment is not 
about hunting or target shooting as a recreation. . . . AR- 

15’s and other semi automatic rifles should be in the hands 

of as many Americans as want them precisely because they 

make anti gunners in general and many politicians in par- 

ticular nervous. This was the express purpose the foun- 
ders had in mind for the Second Amendment.“ (Pratt 
1995a:xiv) 

Thus the militias insist that an armed citizenry can act as a 
check and a deterrent against possible government intrusion into 
private life (Anderson 1996): “[The militia] is a lawful force to resist 
any tyrannical action on the part of the federal government” (Pratt 
1995a:ix; also see Simkin 1995). This view is summed up most 
clearly by John Trochman, leader of the Militia of Montana, in his 
testimony to Congress: “At the present time we view the militia 
movement as a giant neighborhood watch. .. .with a singular man- 
date which is public and overt—the return to the Constitution of 
the United States and to your oath to defend that Constitution” 
(Militia Movement in the United States 1995:83). 

Similarly, the militias insist that the right to keep and bear 
arms protects the liberty of all citizens as well as all the other 
rights in the Constitution. This point is extremely important: Mili- 
tias sincerely believe that just as many people would view a repeal 
of the First Amendment as a precursor to tyranny, so the excising of 
the right to bear arms would lead inevitably to a loss of freedom and 
of all the other rights enshrined in the Constitution (Hawkins 1994; 
Tanner 1995). 

From the militias’ perspective, the government will carry out 
the disarmament process by any means necessary, including the 
most extreme and most brutal methods it can employ against its 
own people. Militias invariably point to the federal government’s 
actions at Ruby Ridge in 1992, and at Waco in 1998, as evidence of 
the state’s potential for brutality (Abanes 1996; Bennett 1995; 
Hamm 1997; Hawkins 1994; Karl 1995; Marks 1996; McLemee 
1995; Shelton 1995; Tanner 1995). These incidents in particular, as 
interpreted by the militias, play perfectly into their ideology by of- 
fering concrete support for their deep-seated beliefs. The essential 
components of both Waco and Ruby Ridge include allegations of il- 
legal gun possession by citizens and the use of excessive force by the 
government. In the process of enforcing gun laws, the government 
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laid siege to the perpetrators, and armed conflict ensued. In both 
cases, innocent civilians were killed: the children at Waco, and 
Randy Weaver’s wife at Ruby Ridge. Militias point to the Brady 
Bill and the 1994 Crime Bill as further examples of a government 
bent on usurping citizens’ rights. 

Thus four incidents and laws (Ruby Ridge, Waco, the Brady 
Bill, and the 1994 Crime Bill), all related to issues of gun control, 
apparently led to the dramatic rise of the modern militia movement 
in the early 1990s (Bock 1995; M. Cooper 1995; Dees and Corcoran 
1996; Dyer 1997; Hamilton 1996; Hawkins 1994; Karl 1995; 
McLemee 1995; Ross 1995; SPLC 1996; Stern 1996; Zeskind 1995). 
The militias point to and define all four of these incidents and laws 
as examples of heavy-handed government conduct and as proof that 
the government will employ even murder to crush opponents of gun 
control (ADL 1995; AJC 1995; Dyer 1997; SPLC 1996; Tanner 
1995). They fear that this is only a precursor of what will come 
when the new order is instituted, as evidenced by the following 
quote: “First they demonize you, then they kill you like they did in 
Waco” (Tanner 1995:3). These feelings are so strong that they feed 
into, and in turn are fed by, paranoia and conspiracy theories. 
“Koerneke (a leading militia personality in Michigan). . .denied mi- 
litia involvement (in the Oklahoma City bombing) but pointed to a 
government conspiracy and suggested that U.N. observers were 
somehow involved in the disaster” (Bennett 1995:458) (Marks 1996; 
Tanner 1995).*. As this quote illustrates, it seemed plausible to 
such a mentality that a government which would kill children at 
Waco would not hesitate to kill children in Oklahoma City. 

Many militias now point to the bombing at Oklahoma City,® 
which they claim was carried out by the government (Anderson 
1996; Bennett 1995; Dees and Corcoran 1996; Dyer 1997; Marks 


4 Many in the militia movement subscribe to conspiracy theories, which are 
prominent in the militia ideology. The Militia of Montana, for instance, has claimed 
in its newsletters that the United States government has used “weather warfare” 
against its own citizens (Karl 1995): “Within the last ten years the weather across 
America has changed dramatically causing record breaking weather related catas- 
trophes. There is overwhelming evidence that this environmental destruction was 
deliberately created” (Militia of Montana 1995c:5; also see Barkun 1997; Barsamian 
1995; Berlet and Lyons 1995; Militia Movement in the United States 1995; Militia of 
Montana 1995d; Nofziger 1995). 


5 For an excellent account of events leading up to the bombing in Oklahoma 
City, and for a description of the bombing, see Hamm (1997). Hamm contends that 
the Oklahoma City bombing, like other neo-Nazi attacks during the late 1980s and 
like Black Panther attacks in the 1960s, can be explained in terms of three elements 
that form a “homology” (in this case, a subculture that promotes terrorism). This 
particular homology consists of music, beliefs, and lifestyle; in general, the elements 
of a homology are not sequential but occur simultaneously. In McVeigh’s case the 
homology consisted of the music of Nine Inch Nails, extreme antigovernment beliefs 
as expressed in The Turner Diaries, and a lifestyle incorporating crystal meth- 
amphetamines. These three elements interacted and moved McVeigh toward 
Oklahoma City (Hamm 1997). 
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1996; Militia of Montana 1995a), as the latest example of govern- 
ment brutality and misconduct. “The government is behind this 
one” (ADL 1995:10). “I genuinely believe the government did this 
bombing. I mean who’s got a track record of killing children?” (ADL 
1995:15). “[T]he Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms sacri- 
ficed four of its own agents at Waco; why wouldn’t they sacrifice a 
couple of hundred citizens in Oklahoma?” (McLemee 1995:19). Still 
others claim that the bombing was ordered by President Clinton to 
justify a crackdown on the militias. Some have interpreted it as 
Clinton’s Reichstag (Cooper 1995; Hamm 1997; Karl 1995). Other 
militias, however, not only have rejected these conspiracy theories 
concerning the Oklahoma City bombing, but also have expressed 
revulsion toward the act (Dees and Corcoran 1996; Tanner 1995). 
Karl goes so far as to claim: “Every militia leader in the country 
condemned the bombing. They insisted that their groups were 
formed for defense, not terrorism” (1995:101). 

Although the gun issue is fundamental to the militia move- 
ment, it is not the only issue to which the militias are drawn (Dees 
and Corcoran 1996). They all share a concern about gun control as 
well as an interest in protecting other rights that they feel are at 
risk, but these rights differ according to the local militia’s concerns. 
Thus the ideology of the militia essentially is twofold. First, mili- 
tias believe that it is necessary to protect against government en- 
croachment on personal rights involving gun ownership and issues 
of local concern, such as taxes, environmental regulations, and jury 
nullification (Berlet and Lyons 1995; France 1995; Lambert 1995; 
Swomley 1995; Tanner 1995). Second, they claim that the sover- 
eignty of the United States must be protected against attempts to 
betray it and against attempts to institute a global government 
(Abanes 1996; D. Cooper 1995; Missouri 51st Militia 1996; Shelton 
1995; Stern 1996; Tanner 1995). McLemee points out how these 
beliefs are inherently intertwined: “As political issues, gun control 
and the United Nations might not seem to have much in common. 
But to militia members the link is obvious: both represent attacks 
on freedom, violating the sovereignty of the individual and the na- 
tion respectively” (1995:16). Next we examine how people who are 
open to such beliefs coalesce into a formal entity, and how this en- 
tity seeks to expand its recruitment of members and to increase its 
activities. 


Mobilization 


The literature does not devote much space to discussing how 
individual militias are formed or how the movement as a whole at- 
tempts to recruit new members. Future research must investigate 
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which common themes underlie the militia movement’s mobiliza- 
tion of public support. The literature, however, reveals one consis- 
tent pattern whereby the militia group seeks to publicize its 
existence and its activities, and to increase membership; we discuss 
this below. The present discussion on how the militia movement 
attempts to mobilize should be viewed as a preliminary sketch, not 
as a definitive statement. 


The initial step of forming a militia is usually taken by an indi- 
vidual or group of individuals who are seeking to act out their ideol- 
ogy. They, then must raise the public consciousness about the 
perceived abuses by the federal government, and about the need for 
a militia to help defend against these abuses. They accomplish this 
by publicly disseminating this information through fliers (Marks 
1996) and pamphlets (Bennett 1995) at gun shows (Bennett 1995; 
Dees and Corcoran 1996), gun clubs (Hawkins 1994), and prepared- 
ness expos or survivalist workshops (ADL 1997; Dees and Corcoran 
1996), which attract people who are predisposed to these types of 
beliefs (ADL 1994, 1995; AJC 1994; Hawkins 1994; Schneider 
1994). 


Some militias attempt to publicize their cause by placing ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers and trade publications such as 
gun magazines and paramilitary magazines. Militia organizers 
also attempt to arrange local “town hall” meetings, at which they 
propagate their message and seek recruits. This was the case for 
the Militia of Montana, which initially held meetings around issues 
such as the Brady Bill and the Waco siege (McLemee 1995). Jour- 
nalist Rebecca Shelton describes the growth of the Missouri 51st 
Militia: “Last year the 51st began setting up booths at the gun 
shows, passing out sometimes 1,400 brochures in five hours. Word 
got around... . Their first official meeting. . was standing room 
only for more than 220 people who showed up” (1995:19). 


It appears, however, that informal social networks are among 
the most important ways of recruiting members. Thus a good deal 
of growth comes simply from friends recruiting friends, who recruit 
friends in turn (S. Chermak, personal correspondence, February 21, 
1998). This fact is consistent with previous findings in the social 
movement literature (Klandermans and Oegema 1987). 


Once a militia is established, it continues to seek new members 
through the methods discussed above, seeks to publicize its ideology 
and activities (these activities will be discussed briefly in the next 
section), and forms networks with other militias across the country. 
The militias often use the shortwave radio to facilitate this process 
(D. Cooper 1995; Karl 1995; Stern 1996). Some militia leaders have 
their own talk shows, in which they disseminate their ideas and 
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comment on current events from their ideological viewpoint (Rimer 
1995). In fact, some of these militia hosts have established national 
reputations. “Mark Koerneke (from Michigan) became a nation- 
wide celebrity after the Oklahoma City bombing. He has acted as a 
short wave radio personality, inspiring all over the country” (Marks 
1996:103). Local militias across the country tune in to these shows 
and offer feedback, forming a “bulletin board” on the radio waves. 
In this way the militias can operate as a loosely organized quasi- 
national movement. Militia leaders have been quick to recognize 
this; as a result, some leaders urge their members and supporters 
to purchase shortwave radios (Rimer 1995). 


The Internet, utilized in a similar fashion (M. Cooper 1995; 
Karl 1995; Stern 1996), brings the militia message to a much 
broader audience and reaches people whom the militia normally 
would not be able to contact (Bennett 1995). Thus, because of the 
growth of communications technology and the militias’ willingness 
to employ it, ideas that otherwise would not be widely known are 
now receiving greater attention. The militias use the Internet to 
communicate with their members and the general public, as well as 
with other militias across the country (McLemee 1995; Schneider 
1995). For example, both the Michigan Militia and the Militia of 
Montana operate websites, which they update regularly. The In- 
ternet also allows militias to critique each other by responding to 
the views and positions of other militias (see Utterback 1997). 


Other militias, such as the Militia of Montana, distribute video- 
tapes, audiotapes (Marks 1996; Vest 1995), and books (Hamm 
1997) that either present their ideology or teach techniques of sabo- 
tage (Bennett 1995). Many of the videotapes discuss the militia 
movements’ rallying cries of the New World Order or the incidents 
at Waco and Ruby Ridge (Karl 1995). In addition, the Militia of 
Montana has played a major part in the movement’s growth by dis- 
tributing start-up kits to groups around the nation. “Probably 
MOM’s [Militia of Montana] best seller—and its greatest contribu- 
tion to the movement—was its manual that detailed how to form a 
militia. MOM mailed out thousands of those manuals to groups 
and individuals throughout the country” (Dees and Corcoran 
1996:86). Still other militias use fax machines (Cooper 1995; Karl 
1995; Stern 1996) and other technological tools to spread their 
message (Marks 1996; McLemee 1995). 


Because of the militias’ extreme distaste for the mainstream 
media (Karl 1995), they have created their own separate, parallel 
information network. Some observers speak of this as “the develop- 
ment of shadow media; a sophisticated alternative to CNN and the 
daily newspapers. The shadow media reach a nationwide audience 
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of alienated Americans by using diverse tools: Underground news- 
papers, fax machines, shortwave radio, the Internet, videotapes, 
public access TV” (Karl 1995:89; also see Doskotch 1995; Dyer 
1997). This situation has implications for the structure of the mili- 
tias, which we discuss next. 


Structures 


As mentioned earlier, there is no single, overarching national 
militia. Rather, the movement consists of many individual local mi- 
litias (Marks 1996), which arise only where the population is recep- 
tive. This fact is consistent with much of the social movement 
literature, which distinguishes between an overall movement and 
separate movement organizations such as individual militias (see, 
e.g., McCarthy and Zald 1977; Turner 1981). 

Turner (1981:5) states that social movements “are not neces- 
sarily or typically coterminous with movement organizations, [even 
though they] carry out much of the movement work and frequently 
attempt to control and speak for movements.” McCarthy and Zald 
(1977:1218) observe that “a social movement organization (SMO) is 
a complex, or formal, organization which identifies its goal with the 
preferences of a social movement or a counter movement and at- 
tempts to implement those goals.” Thus it is clear that a social 
movement and social movement organizations are not one and the 
same. Accordingly the militia movement has two levels of struc- 
ture: national (referring to the overall movement) and local (refer- 
ring to individual organizations). 

On the national level, militias keep in touch with each other 
through the methods discussed above. The result is a decentralized 
but loosely affiliated movement of like-minded groups, with no cen- 
tral command (SPLC 1996). Some figures might have a national 
following, but they do not give orders. “Militia members are part of 
a grass roots movement without a national leadership. They are 
extremely distrustful of any authority, even militia leaders” (Karl 
1995:74). Instead these national figures motivate groups who look 
to them for inspiration and direction. Bo Gritz, Larry Pratt, Mark 
Koerneke, and Linda Thompson all travel frequently around the 
country, giving lectures to various groups on how to organize a mili- 
tia and offering instructions about paramilitary training (ADL 
1995; Hamilton 1996; Schneider 1994; Vest 1995). The groups then 
attempt independently to implement those ideas which appeal to 
them (ADL 1995; AJC 1995; Rimer 1995; Schneider 1995). 

On the local level, two different types of militia groups appar- 
ently have emerged. One type follows the route taken by the Michi- 
gan Militia. These groups are aboveground and generally have a 
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centralized command, which follows a paramilitary structure and 
employs military-style ranks (SPLC 1996). The other type tends to 
operate underground, emulating the Militia of Montana. 


Many groups of the first type resemble a military organization: 
“The command structure will be made up of commissioned officers 
selected and appointed by existing staff. The Brigade commander 
will hold the rank of Colonel. Battalion commanders will hold the 
rank of Major” (Missouri 51st Militia 1996). Members wear fa- 
tigues, use weapons, and engage in military-style assault training 
(Tanner 1995). For example, the Michigan Militia holds year-round 
classes and training in first aid, self-defense, navigation, organiza- 
tion, transportation, and communication (Michigan Militia Re- 
sources 1996a; Tanner 1995), purportedly to assure a constant state 
of readiness. In addition, the Michigan Militia stresses that a sig- 
nificant part of its training focuses on the mind, not only on the 
body. Therefore this militia conducts classes on the Constitution 
and other historical topics, in order to provide the foundation for a 
strong defense of freedom (Michigan Militia Resources 1996a, 
1996c; also see Missouri 51st Militia 1996). 


Unlike members of the United States military, however, indi- 
vidual members are free to join or leave militia organizations as 
they wish. They simply stop attending meetings or engaging in 
other militia activities (Missouri 51st Militia 1996). In the words of 
former Michigan Militia commander Norm Olson, “What happens if 
a person doesn’t like the philosophy of the Brigade? He just walks 
away—that’s it” (Downes and Foster 1994:2). This feature also dif- 
ferentiates militias from other groups to which they are often com- 
pared, such as some neo-Nazi and cult-type groups. In such groups, 
membership is often for life; exit is rigidly controlled and is pun- 
ished by violent means. Finally, despite the centralized structure 
on the local level, there is no dictatorlike figure at the head of an 
autocratic organization (Karl 1995:74). 

Some militias even stress that their leadership is not only 
elected democratically, but is beholden to its members (ADL 1995; 
Bennett 1995; Marks 1996; SPLC 1996). In April 1995 the Michi- 
gan Militia removed Olson and Ray Southwell, the two men who 
founded the Militia, because of complaints about some statements 
that they made linking the Oklahoma City bombing to the Japa- 
nese (Marks 1996; Michigan Militia Resources 1996b). Similarly, 
the Missouri 51st Militia “elect their own leaders and rotate so that 
everyone gets a chance to be in charge” (Shelton 1995:21). 

Militia organizations of the second type tend to follow the ad- 
vice disseminated by the Militia of Montana. That organization be- 
lieves that militias should be secretive underground cells consisting 
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of no more than seven to 14 people, to prevent infiltration by the 
government (Karl 1995; Stern 1996), “[blut the Militia of Montana 
didn’t have uniforms and didn’t call for any public training exer- 
cises” (Karl 1995:51; also see Militia of Montana 1995b). Support- 
ers of the aboveground approach have criticized advocates of the 
Militia of Montana position because of its perceived similarity to 
terrorist cell structures. They also claim that going underground 
would rob the militia movement of legitimacy in the eyes of the 
American public (Karl 1995). 


In fact, the approach taken by the Militia of Montana is similar 
to the “leaderless resistance” advocated by Louis Beam (Barkun 
1997; Dees and Corcoran 1996; Karl 1995; Ross 1995; Stern 1996). 
Barkun (1997) explains the concept of “leaderless resistance” as ar- 
ticulated by Beam. Rather than a single large terrorist under- 
ground, Beam calls for the creation of numerous small independent 
cells of individuals who will operate on their own. Therefore, if one 
cell is captured, none of the other cells will be affected. In addition, 
all of these cells will execute the same strategy. They will know 
exactly where to strike and whom to attack because the 
aboveground “political” leaders of the movement can disseminate 
the movement’s message (as to who the enemies are) through the 
Internet or newsletters (Stern 1996). In this way they will ensure 
that all of the individual cells are kept fully informed: “[Clentral 
direction was unnecessary in any event, ‘since in any movement, all 
persons involved have the same general outlook. . .and generally 
respond to given situations in similar ways.’ These uniform atti- 
tudes could be reinforced by alternative communications media” 
(Barkun 1997:281; also see Abanes 1996; Dees and Corcoran 1996; 
Stern 1996). Although Beam does not expressly call for violent 
criminal activity, “it [is] clear that phantom cells are groups ex- 
pected to engage in extralegal activity” (Barkun 1997:281; also see 
Abanes 1996; Dees and Corcoran 1996). 


The Two Wings of the Militia Movement 


The modern militia movement can be described most accu- 
rately as a group of loosely affiliated organizations without central 
leadership. Committed to a set of core beliefs concerning threats to 
citizens’ rights (including freedom and democracy), the militia 
movement reacts to perceived attempts to infringe on these rights. 
Yet the movement contains an underlying tactical split that corre- 
sponds to the types of organizational structures employed. 


The Michigan Militia represents one wing of the movement: 
Although it holds to extreme characterizations of the threat posed 
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by the federal government, it is concerned with maintaining the ap- 
pearance of legitimacy. Therefore it does not openly encourage “of- 
fensive” behavior against the government. In an attempt to 
prevent such behavior, it tends to employ hierarchical, military- 
style organizational structures. Members of this wing appear to be 
motivated by a desire to organize as a means of civil defense against 
attacks on their liberties; they are less concerned about the possibil- 
ity of government infiltration of their movement. Therefore we re- 
fer to this as the “defensive” wing. 

The other wing is represented by the Militia of Montana, which 
espouses an extreme variant of the militia ideology. Although both 
the Michigan Militia and the Militia of Montana characterize the 
federal government as demonic in its intent and purposes, and be- 
lieve that the attack on their liberties is already in motion, the lat- 
ter seems to be more highly motivated to attack the government in 
both preemptive actions and retaliation. It also appears that the 
Militia of Montana is not strongly concerned about public percep- 
tion. For these reasons we call this the “offensive” wing of the mili- 
tia movement. Wishing to adopt a position that makes it less 
vulnerable to federal actions to control or decimate the movement, 
this wing has a decentralized organization. 

The difference between the two wings of the movement is illus- 
trated clearly in an open letter dated July 23, 1998, written by Tom 
Wayne, the executive officer of the Michigan Militia, to John 
Trochman, the leader of the Militia of Montana. It appears that 
Trochman had accused the Michigan Militia leadership of colluding 
with the ADL. Wayne, in his letter to Trochman, replied that 
although the Michigan Militia is opposed to the ADL’s overall (.e., 
“one world” government) agenda, it is working with the ADL on a 
“limited basis” to prevent acts of violence by members of the militia 
movement (see Michigan Militia Resources 1998). 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


We can now revisit our assertions about the role of ideology and 
organizational structure regarding the presence and extent of devi- 
ant behavior within social movements. In regard to the militia 
movement in the United States today, we see that both the organi- 
zational and the ideological structure of the movement contribute 
explicitly and implicitly to the incidence of deviance. 

Concerning the explicit promotion of deviance, social move- 
ments can follow two paths; both appear to be used by the militia 
movement. First is the explicit organizational promotion of devi- 
ance, which involves the use of tactics supporting culturally unac- 
ceptable behavior. For instance, many militias engage in 
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paramilitary training, even though it is illegal in several states 
(SPLC 1996). Also, the Militia of Montana sells videos and manu- 
als detailing techniques of sabotage and the implementation of 
other violent actions (Militia of Montana 1994, 1996). Finally, the 
militias’ overall emphasis on the need for military preparedness 
and the future use of guns and violence, whether for offensive or 
defensive reasons, is viewed with suspicion and unease by many 
people (Anderson 1996). 


Second is the explicit ideological promotion of deviance; this in- 
volves ideological statements that straightforwardly encourage de- 
viance in the absence of direct organizational support. In the 
militia movement, some groups circulate information and docu- 
ments which claim that violent activity against the government is 
not only legitimate but also necessary. For instance, the “Turner 
Diaries” (Pierce 1978) is a racist novel that seeks to justify and ex- 
plain why an offensive, violent campaign against the government is 
the appropriate way to save the country. Some members of the mi- 
litia movement look favorably on this book (Barkun 1997; Dees and 
Corcoran 1996; Hamm 1997). Others, including militia leaders, do 
not explicitly call for violence but make clear that it is understood 
and expected that such acts will be carried out (Ezekiel 1995). This 
message is evident in Beam’s call for leaderless resistance by small 
cells of patriots. 


As with explicit support, movements also may support deviance 
implicitly by both organizational and ideological means. On the or- 
ganizational level, militias cannot control entry and exit into and 
from the movement. In addition, the information disseminated ap- 
pears to be targeted to anyone who wishes to receive it, and not toa 
clearly defined audience (i.e., members as opposed to nonmembers). 
Anybody, for example, not only a formal militia member, can tune 
into a militia show on a shortwave radio or can access a militia web 
page (see Stern 1996). Consequently many people who receive this 
ideology, with its implicit and explicit prescriptions for violent be- 
havior, are beyond the movement’s logistic control. 


This is not to say that some segments of the movement do not 
attempt to exert control. Rather, no effective control mechanism 
can be applied in all cases. For instance, when Oklahoma City 
bombers Terry Nichols and Timothy McVeigh attended a Michigan 
Militia meeting in early 1995, the organization repudiated their call 
for violent action against the government. In fact, they were asked 
to leave. Nonetheless, the movement could not control their actions 
after they left the meeting. Therefore both individuals were free to 
continue accumulating militia material, and later to act on their 
violent intentions. As a result, even though the Michigan Militia 
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had no desire to be associated with these individuals, their litera- 
ture was found among the defendants’ belongings after the 
Oklahoma City bombing (Barkun 1997; Hamm 1997; Stern 1996). 


In addition to possessing limited ability to control its member- 
ship and the destination of its disseminated information, the move- 
ment has reached no clear consensus as to who constitutes the 
national leadership. In other words, there exists no central leader- 
ship from which individual militia organizations can take direc- 
tives. This situation is reflected in the tactical split between 
aboveground organizations such as the Michigan Militia and under- 
ground organizations such as the Militia of Montana. Instead sev- 
eral national figures (e.g., Koerneke, Pratt, and Thompson) offer 
guidance and inspiration to individual militias, but do not issue di- 
rect orders. Therefore no single authority dictates the appropriate- 
ness (or inappropriateness) of the use of violence; individual 
militias are free to take whichever route they choose. Because of 
ideological variations between the national figures and across the 
individual militia groups, it is clear that different routes indeed will 
be taken. 


On an ideological level, social movements may implicitly pro- 
mote deviance by framing their goals as highly important. This 
may lead to a “by any means necessary” philosophy in regard to 
achieving movement goals. For example, the militia movement has 
painted a bleak picture of the future by claiming that the country is 
facing a foreign onslaught of global proportions, which will lead to 
terrible repression and to a loss of United States sovereignty and of 
personal rights (Stern 1996). The goal of protecting cherished val- 
ues such as democracy and national sovereignty, which are embod- 
ied in the Constitution, validates the belief that any means which 
would protect these values are justified (Dees and Corcoran 1996; 
Karl 1995). 


Often the most efficient means toward this end might include 
violent criminal activity. For example, some observers claim that 
Francisco Duran, the man who fired shots outside the White House 
in October 1994 in an attempt to assassinate President Clinton, 
was inspired to act after listening to militia talks shows on the ra- 
dio, reading militia literature, and attending militia meetings in 
Colorado (Jorgensen and Keene-Osborn 1994; also see Cohen and 
Solomon 1995). Once again it is alleged that militia leaders who 
propagate a catastrophic and vituperative message about the fed- 
eral government may be inspiring some individuals, even if unin- 
tentionally, to perform criminal acts in an attempt to prevent the 
perceived catastrophe from occurring (also see Cooper 1995, Durbin 
1995; Hawkins 1995). 
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In addition, movement ideology may dehumanize targets of ac- 
tion. This effect has the potential to create a situation in which 
normative controls on violent behavior are loosened. By dehuman- 
izing and demonizing the federal government (Doskotch 1995) and 
accusing it of corruption, militias have provided a framework of jus- 
tification for individual members or groups who lash out violently 
at the government. 

Finally, it is possible that the defensive wing of the militia 
movement, by stressing the need to prepare for a defensive war 
against the coming foreign onslaught, has laid the groundwork for 
the existence of the offensive wing. After all, what better way to 
defend one’s country than to strike first? This position can lead to 
acts of domestic terrorism against the perceived enemies, such as 
the federal government, the United Nations, and other members of 
the international community. 

Although we discuss the explicit and the implicit promotion of 
deviance as separate categories, they are not mutually exclusive. 
Any particular act of deviance may have been encouraged both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly by the militia movement. We describe them 
here as separate categories merely as a means to illuminate the dif- 
ferent mechanisms for promoting deviance that operate in militia 
organizations. 


CONCLUSION 


The literature on deviance and on social movements has failed 
to recognize that social movement organizations may promote devi- 
ance and/or criminal behavior in society. Focusing on the modern 
militia movement, we have analyzed the explicit and implicit mech- 
anisms employed by the movement, through its ideology and orga- 
nizational structures, which foster deviance and/or crime. Like 
those organizations which traditionally are conceptualized as pro- 
moting deviance, SMOs promote deviance in service to their stated 
goals. Also like those organizations, they do so in both explicit and 
implicit ways. The principal difference between SMOs and other 
such organizations is that SMOs exert an influence beyond their 
formal membership. In this regard, they may pose a greater threat 
to the social order. 

We do not intend this paper to be the final word on the relation 
between the militia movement and deviance. With regard to social 
movement theory, researchers must focus increasingly on how so- 
cial movements as organizations promote various levels of devi- 
ance, both as goals and as tactics of the movement. We hope that 
researchers will examine other social movements, such as animal 
rights, environmental, and feminist, in an attempt to determine 
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whether the conclusions drawn here can be generalized to such 
movements. 
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